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Josefa Humpal Zeman ; Remarks upon the Italian Colony in Chicago, 
by Alessandro Mastro-Valerio ; and Miss Holbrook's account of the 
general situation in connection with the map of nationalities. Tn the 
third of a square mile here studied eighteen nations are represented, 
and the chart of their distribution shows how they are sometimes 
massed in clannish groups, and sometimes intermingled. In one house 
were Negroes, Italians, Chinamen, Russians, Poles, Germans, Swiss, 
French-Canadians, Irish, and Americans. 

The separate studies of the three chief colonies are made with sym- 
pathy, if not with partiality, and contain considerable information. 
That on the Italian colony may be compared with the similar one by 
Mr. Howerth in a late number of the Charities Review, though Mr. 
Mastro-Valerio has the advantage of an acquaintance with the home 
conditions previous to migration. The facts in regard to the Bohe- 
mians are probably least generally known. How many realize that 
Chicago, beside its other elements, contains the third largest Bohemian 
city in the world, a colony of 60,000 or 70,000 people with their own 
churches, schools, theatres, labor unions, and political associations ? 
The Bohemian papers published in Chicago number sixteen, and forty 
or more Bohemian building and loan associations aid the immigrant to 
acquire a home in his adopted country. Mr. Zeublin's paper is, in- 
trinsically, at least equally interesting, but Jewish life has already been 
the subject of various studies, of some of which he gives a list. 

All of these papers are valuable for their suggestions as to the per- 
sistence or modification of national traits and customs under the pres- 
sure of a great American city. 

Emily Greene Balch. 
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Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Indiana, 
for 1893-94- William A. Peelle, Jr., Commissioner. 

Pages 1-110 are concerned with women wage earners of Indianap- 
olis. Out of 500 girls reported upon, it appears that all but 31 were 
born in the United States. Among these no girls doing clerical or 
office work were born abroad. Of 1000 parents 550 were native 
born, while 450 were foreign born ; 86 per cent of these wage earn- 
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ers were living at home. The average age was 23.7 ; 26 of these 
so-called "girls " are reported 40 years and over. A statistical report 
ought to be accurate in its terminology, and call women " women." 
The average time at work of these women is reported to be 7 years, 
and the average time engaged in the present occupation, 4.9 years. 
The average age when they began work is 16.7 years. 

An interesting table is given showing the previous occupation fol- 
lowed by women. It appears that the factory feeds other ranks of 
labor instead of being fed by them. The occupation which has been 
abandoned by the next largest number is that of dress making or 
needle work, of which 32 had entered other ranks ; 374 of the 500 
women had followed only the occupation in which they were found. 
The average number of hours worked per day was 9.9. Of these 
500 working girls 119 are reported as regularly doing housework at 
home, 90 regularly making their own clothes, and 91 doing both ; 313 
of these women had no vacations ; 6 per cent of the whole number 
were given a vacation with pay. The average time lost through 
sickness by the girls is .92 per week. The highest proportion is 
shown to be candy makers, who lost thereby 3.2 weeks. 

The average weekly wages is $5.66. Milliners average $10.68 ; 
book-keepers, $10.10; 130 girls, or 36 per cent, paid doctors' bills 
during the past year varying in amount from *2 to $200. In not all 
cases, however, were the doctors' bills paid for themselves. The 
total amount paid was $2456.70. Of the 500 girls 75 reported as 
giving up all wages to their mother or family ; 32 spent less than 
$100, 28 spent over $500, and the average expense is $237.97 ; 20 
per cent accumulated some savings. " It is safe to say that, were it 
not for girls living at home, many of the number would have been in 
debt." The majority of those saving invested by the month in build- 
ing and loan stocks, varying from 50 cents to $4 per week. " One 
fact was observed in connection with the apparent morals of the girls 
which was believed to have a demoralizing tendency. In one factory 
the labor in a certain room was performed by employes working in 
pairs. As one part of the labor required considerable physical exer- 
tion and the other part required little or none, a man and a girl were 
assigned to each piece of machinery. In this factory it was observed 
that out of 20 girls 5 were married and separated from their hus- 
bands, and 2 were divorced. But 1 out of 8 who had been married 
was living with her husband." 
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A very extensive report is given on the question of domestic labor, 
the tables being based upon 638 returns (from girls found in cities). 
Of these 76 per cent were native born and 24 per cent foreign born. 
Of the parents 59 per cent, however, were foreign born. The Ger- 
man nationality predominates ; and thus Gretchen is supplanting 
Bridget. Of the total number of domestics 260 were brought up in 
a city or town, and 378 were brought up in the country. The great 
majority of the domestics' fathers were either farmers or laborers. 
Among the 242 fathers reported as farmers a considerable number 
owned their own farms. Poverty was rarely alleged by a farmer's 
daughter, as it frequently was by daughters of laborers and mechan- 
ics, to be the cause of their undertaking housework. Orphanage 
plays but a minor part in sending girls to kitchen labor ; 87 per cent 
of the whole number were single. More servants were found at the 
age of 20 than at any other age ; 29 per cent of the whole number 
were under age. " This fact of youthfulness coupled with homeless- 
ness, which was found true of only one-third of all domestics, affords 
a poor background for the life of a domestic." 77 per cent of 589 
girls working in private families are given one afternoon and one or 
more evenings during the week, which they may call their own ; 5 
per cent have no time which they can count upon as their own. In 
Indianapolis the average weekly wages were $3.03, the average in 
the eight cities reported upon being $2.64. More than three-fourths 
get $2.50 per week and over ; this amount is, of course, clear of liv- 
ing expenses ; 45 per cent of the domestics are reported as saving 
something each year. 

6 per cent saved something under $25 
17 " " " between .... 25 and $50 
13 " " " " .... 50 " 75 

4 " " " " .... 75 " 100 

5 " " " " .... 100 " 175 

The remaining portion of the report deals with coal-mining statis- 
tics, the wheat industries, and general statistics of commerce, agricul- 
ture and trade. 

Second Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of Illinois for the 
Tear Ending December 15, 189 J^. Springfield, 1895. Pp. 197. 
Florence Kelley, Inspector. 

This is one of the most valuable of the labor reports published. 
The topics specially taken up are : Child labor ; tenement-house 
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manufacture ; the eight-hours day ; and an appendix on child-growth 
and its relation to factory inspection, by Dr. Bayard Holmes. There 
is also a synopsis of the laws of the several states. In this report the 
word il children" embraces all between 14 and 16 years, and of this 
class there were found by the inspectors in Illinois factories and work- 
shops during 1894 8130. One child in 7, however, of all the factory 
children was found in the employ of 6 establishments ; and 1 child 
in 1 1 of all at work is found in what are termed " sweat shops." 
Although the law absolutely prohibits the employment of any child 
under 14 years of age in manufacture, it is stated that there are hun- 
dreds who are at work, particularly in Chicago, though not necessa- 
rily in manufacturing establishments. Interesting data are given with 
regard to the difficulty in determining the ages of children. It does 
not appear, in spite of the legislation which has taken place in Illi- 
nois, that the number of children employed has been greatly reduced. 
In fact, the number found in 1894 exceeded that of 1893 by 1674 ; 
302 boys and 18 girls are found in eight establishments in the stock 
yards, some of them reported as cutting up the animals as soon as 
the hide is removed. During 4 months 135 factory children were 
given medical examination. Each child was weighed with and with- 
out clothing, and had various tests and measurements made, about 40 
in all. Of the 135 children, 72 were found sufficiently normal to be 
allowed to continue work. Of the 63 refused certificates 53 were 
not allowed to work at all, and 10 were stopped working at unwhole- 
some trades. There were 14 children with spinal curvature, 12 with 
heart murmur, 6 with lung trouble, 24 with enlarged glands, 25 with 
defective sight, 6 with defective hearing, and 56 with defective teeth. 
The section on the eight-hours day is particularly valuable for the 
brief and argument in favor of sustaining the law, before the Supreme 
Court in the May term of 1894. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Ohio, for 1893. W. T. Lewis, Commissioner. Pp. 882. 

The larger portion of this report is devoted to farm statistics. The 
investigation presented covers 1\ per cent of the total acreage of the 
state. Land in the vicinity of large cities is excluded from consider- 
ation. 20,000 schedules were sent out and 15,000 were returned to 
the Bureau ; but a large number of these had to be returned for cor- 
rection. The chief objects of inquiry were the returns realized by 
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the farmer on the capital invested, and, secondly, what his labor 
yielded him. The total number of farms on which the returns are 
based is 8671. Analyses of the tables show that the average annual 
amount expended for groceries by each farmer is $76.37 per family ; 
shoes and clothing, $85.01 ; furniture and household goods, $23.87. 
The amount of saviugs per acre of land under cultivation is given at 
$2.26. The average wages paid hired help throughout the state was 
as follows : — 

Per winter month, with board, $12.21 

Per summer month, with board 15.58 

Per winter month, without board, 18.20 

Per summer month, without board, 22.73 

The total number of families reported upon was 9659, and in these 
families there were 946 boys attending high school and college, and 
542 girls. The capital invested in farming machinery is reported at 
61 cents per acre and 78 cents per acre under cultivation. 

A few pages are given to a continuance of statistics on the working 
women of Ohio, and various industries have been investigated in 
order to show the amount of female employment in such industries. 
Continuous tables are given of the work of the free employment bu- 
reaus. The total number of situations wanted, reported at the five 
state employment offices, was 26,854 ; the total number of help 
wanted, 17,229; the total number of situations secured, 13,201. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics of Michigan for the Year Ending February 1, 1895. Charles 
H. Morse, Commissioner. Pp. 538. 

The subjects specially dealt with in this report are : Statistics of 
farm laborers ; domestic labor ; statistics of farm proprietors ; mis- 
cellaneous agricultural statistics ; recent strikes in Michigan ; pris- 
ons ; and prison labor. It is asserted that the statistics show that 
the percentage of farms worked by owners is decreasing, anil the 
percentage of farms worked by renters is increasing. " There are 
two explanations for this : One is the tendency of farmers to live in 
towns, exercising more or less supervision of the farm occupied by a 
tenant, the farm being classed as rented. The other is that there is 
more money to be made on a rented farm than if owned. Under 
systems generally practiced in this state, with present prices of farm 
produce, from a financial standpoint there is little question that the 
tenant on the average farm is better off than the owner." 
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Second Annual Report of Inspection of Factories of Michigan, 
Made by the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Lansing, 
1895. Pp. 162. 

It is computed that in 2688 manufacturing establishments they 
were not working to their full capacity on the average of 16 persons 
each, aggregating a loss to labor of over 35 per cent. The number 
of children between 14 and 16 years of age employed in these facto- 
ries was 1669. The number of children under 14 years of age 
ordered discharged was 169. The number of fatal accidents reported 
is 14; serious accidents, 79; slight accidents, 35, — making a total 
of 128, as compared with 225 in the preceding year. It is believed 
that this decrease is in a large measure due to factory inspection. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industry of New Jersey, for the Tear 1893. Charles H. Simmernam, 
Commissioner. Pp. 490. 

This report has some 50 pages devoted to women's work and 
wages, inquiry being based on returns from 3877 working women, of 
whom the larger portion are factory workers. The average income 
from wages was $265. Of the total number, 309 reported a surplus 
above expenditures, and 107 debts above income. As usual, the 
New Jersey report devotes a considerable space to co-operative 
building and loan associations. 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics of Nebraska, 1893-94. J. B. Erion, Deputy Commissioner. 
Lincoln, 1894. Pp. 530. 

Pages 17-155 relate to mortgage indebtedness, giving the returns 
by counties ; and favorable recommendation is made of establishing 
public employment offices. Succeeding parts relate to statistics of 
manufacture and values of live stock, and a considerable part of the 
volume is made up of tables from national statistical documents. 
Pages 485-516 relate to the Union Pacific wage-scale case. 

Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry of Montana, for the Tear Ending November 30, 189J/.. 
James H. Mills, Commissioner. Helena, 1895. Pp. 191. 

The special subjects treated in this report are the returns of wages, 
cost of living, and a directory of the labor organizations in Montana. 
In this latter there is an interesting summary with regard to the vari- 
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cms benefits of the different societies. Part III relates to manufac- 
turers' and employers' returns ; Part IV, precious and semi-precious 
metals ; Part V, agricultural statistics ; Parts VI and VII, miscella- 
neous material. Reference is made, to the state census to be taken 
in 1895. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
North Carolina, for 189 J/, B. E. Lacey, Commissioner. 

More than half the report deals with cotton and woollen mills, to- 
bacco and other factories. There is an interesting collection of let- 
ters from mechanics, stating their views as to what is desirable to 
improve the condition of the working people, as illustrating condi- 
tions in a southern state. Pages 284-285 contain a list of foreign 
bureaus of statistics. 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Colorado, 1893-94- Pp- 471. 

Little original inquiry has been made in this state, and the report 
is largely made up of abstracts and condensations from the reports of 
the United States government, or other states. Pages 240-250 give 
an account of the strikes and labor troubles in Colorado during 1893- 
1894. Several magazine articles are incorporated into this report. 

First Special Report of the Factory Inspectors of Illinois on 
Small Pox in the Tenement- House Sweat-Shops of Chicago. July 1 , 
1894. Pp. 57. 

This report is extremely damaging in its conclusions with regard 
to the evils of manufacture in tenement houses where there is dis- 
ease. Special cases and detailed tables are given, showing the 
sources from which the conclusions were drawn. 

T'hird Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
spector of Mines of Tennessee. January 2, 1894. Pp. 168. 

The first portion of this report contains the laws which especially 
affect labor in Tennessee. The larger part of the report refers to the 
coal mines. 

Statistical Abstract for the Principal and Other Countries in Each 
Tear from 1882 to 1891-92. Twentieth Number. London, 1894. 
Pp. 327. 



